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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
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MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 

PARTICIPANTS: Professor Herbert A, Markovich 

University of Paris 
Paris, France 

Henry A, Kissinger, Assistant to the President 

m m • 

for National Security Affairs 
Winston Lord, NSC Staff 

* • 

DATE and PLACE Thursday, September 17, 1970, 3:00-3:15 p.m. 

- 4:00-4:15 p.m. 

V'-.- v .in Dr. Kissinger's office, Washington - 



• After some opening pleasantries, Mr. Markovich said that he had seen 
Mai Van Bo on August 29. He had expected to spend one -half hour with 
him but the session lasted one-and-a-half hours and Mai Van Bo was 
extremely friendly. In response to Dr. Kissinger's query. Professor 
Markovich said that he had told Mai Van Bo that he hoped to see 
Dr. Kissinger. He and Mai Van Bo talked at length about Kissinger, 
for whose intellect Mai Van Bo holds the highest esteem. He considered 
Kissinger many heads above the others in the White House; the others 
do not carry his weight. In response to Mai Van Bo's query whether 
Kissinger was responsible for the Cambodian operation, Markovich had 

replied that, "Well, he makes foreign policy. " 

•• • • 

Markovich and Mai Van Bo had discussed the Soviet Union. Markovich 
thought that if a Lon Nol-type general took power in Hanoi the Soviet 
Union would not stand for it. Mai Van Bo agreed. Markovich had said 
to Ha Van Lau in Hanoi that the Czechoslovakian events had made Vietnam 
more difficult for the U. S. In response to Kissinger's query whether he 
considered North Vietnam in the U, S. sphere, Markovich replied 
affirmatively that it was his supposition. Egypt had more weapons from 
the Soviet Union than the North Vietnamese had. Kissinger asked what 
Lau's reply was. Markovich said that he understood and said nothing. 


Returning to Mai Van Bo, what he hadn't said was significant. Two years 
ago he had used harsh expressions concerning President Johnson and 
Mr. Rostow, but he had never used such language with this Administration. 
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Kissinger interjected, "Despite Cambodia?", and Markovi;ch replied, 
n Yes. rr Mai Van Bo had said that Dr. Kissinger was very intelligent, 
though he might have illusions about solving the Vietnam problem within 
seven years. The North Vietnamese didn’t believe in Vietnamization. 
The U. S. could withdraw its forces in substantial amounts, but if they 
withdrew all their troops, the GVN would collapse. 


Mai Van Bo had told Aubrac that they considered Kissinger an adviser, 
not a decision-maker, and therefore not responsible for what occurred. 
Therefore, they had favorable prejudices about him. Markoviich had 
told Mai Van Bo that the French press had been very positive and never 
spoke of Kissinger like the others. Le Monde and other papers could 
be very sharp. He had never seen Kissinger quoted in a different manner 
than what he conceived of him. 


Kissinger remarked that all this was interesting, since it would be in the 
North Vietnamese interest to paint him in a bad light. Markoviich repeated 
that they had never made any bad comments about him, only that he 
harbored illusions. As for his comment to Lau that Czechoslovakia 
worsened the situation, Lau replied that Czechoslovakia was not relevant 
and had nothing to do with Vietnam. When Markovrrch relayed this to 
Mai Van Bo, he said that Lau was naive, or something to that effect. 


(Dr- Kissinger then had to go to a meeting and, upon agreement, Markovitch 
returned in about forty-five minutes. ) 
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• Markoviich recalled that when he and Aubrac had come from Hanoi they had 

• • • 

told Kissinger that the North Vietnamese were Western-oriented. If a 
Communist regime were to take over in the South, it would be like 
Yugoslavia and could be the best barrier against the Chinese and even the 
Soviets. This had remained his impression; he thought they were really 
ripe to cooperate with Westerners. His opinion was that all of Indochina 
should become oriented toward the West. 


Last time, in talking to Mai Van Bo, he cited Hue as one type of difficulty 
for the U. S. in implementing withdrawals. He made a proposal to the 
North Vietnamese. He told them that keeping prisoners of war would not 
decrease the military power of the U. S. , and giving them back would not 
increase the military power of the U. S. If, in the absence of negotiations, 
the North Vietnamese set the POWs free unilaterally and without conditions, 
this would be taken as a sign of good will. In saying this, he, Markovich 
had not quoted the conversation he had had with Kissinger on this_subject. 
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Mai Van Bo's face changed and became opaque. He said that he couldn't 
answer, that this was a difficult problem, that it would take a long time 
to consider, and that they should talk again. He did not know that Marko- 
vich would be talking to Kissinger on this subject. Markovich had: offe red 
himself or Aubrac to assist in this matter. He thought that a possible 
reason for the North Vietnamese position on POWs was their view that 
release could be taken in the U. S. as a sign of weakness and could make 
the situation dangerous for them. Markovich repeated that he was more 
and more convinced that the North Vietnamese were Western-oriented, 
no matter what happened. He confirmed that he would be seeing Mai Van 
Bo when he returned to Paris. 


Kissinger said that Markovich could tell Mai Van Bo that he had seen 
Kissinger. He could report what Kissinger had said and add his own 
judgment. He could say that Kissinger had mentioned again that prisoner 
release would be taken as a generous gesture. He added that not freeing 
the prisoners did not influence our policy; they were not hostages. He 
thought it would be better if Markovich said that Kissinger had raised 
this. Kissinger continued that the main idea to get across to the North 
Vietnamese is that we are- at a crucial point. If we do not negotiate a 
peace soon, then events will take their course. Maybe their assessment 
of future events is correct, -maybe ours. V?. ^ , 
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(Markovich got some paper to take notes at this point. ) ’ . ’ .• 
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Kissinger, returning* to the prisoner questibfl;:said tfikt a rel^seof^all "or ^ 
some of the prisoners would be appreciated* • This is a very important time 
to beginserious negotiations. He didn't want to test whether they were 
right or we were right, whether time was on their side or on ours*. This 
subject provided fruitless discussion. We needed serious talks to bring 
the war to a conclusion. We would certainly approach such discussions 
with great good. will on our side. 


Markovich commented that when he and Kissinger had spoken three years 
ago about serious negotiations, a gesture by the other side was not accepted 
Kissinger remarked that there were certain conditions attached to ending 
the bombing. In response to Markovich's query whether a. gesture would 
mean more now, Kissinger said he believed so. He repeated that we would 
approach negotiations with a serious attitude and good will* We believe 
negotiations are the quickest and most reliable way to end the war. We 
know that the North Vietnamese do not trust us, but this problem of trust 
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would not be any easier if the war continues. We think it is in our interest 
to make a settlement that they will want to keep. We have learned that if 
they think they were tricked they will start fighting again. 

Kissinger recalled that the North Vietnamese have made two proposals — 
withdraw our troops and change the Saigon government. These two 
together do not make sense. If we withdraw our troops, it is the North 
Vietnamese problem to make a change in the Saigon government if they 
can do it. He didn't wish to carry on a debate. If the North Vietnamese 
would meet with us to try and settle the conflict within a definite time 
limit, we would do our best to take their point of view into account. They 
must do the same with us. We could then work out a way to make an 
agreement. 

Markovich asked again whether liberation of prisoners would be taken as 
a sign of good will and Kissinger replied that it would certainly be taken 
as such. Markovich then asked Kissinger to suggest what the U. S. response 
might be. Kissinger remarked that we would certainly release their 
prisoners, but in any event he did not wish to negotiate through Markovich 
now. 




Markovich said that he understood and he would tell Mai Van Bo that his 
impressions were his own, not Kissinger's. He would say that one factor 
that made the U. S. reluctant to withdraw quickly and unilaterally was 
incidents like Hue and that the release of prisoners would be a good sign. 

Kissinger said that the U. S. was prepared to be flexible* In response to 
Markovich's question, Kissinger replied that he did not know whether the 
other side knew this. The issue is not a question of one more proposal. 

We have no problem with national communism in Hanoi. In reply to 
Markovich's query whether the U. S. could accept communism in all of 
Indochina, Kissinger said that it could so long as it was spread by non- 
military means. We would make no effort to arrest a political process 
once it started. In this regard, Markovich asked whether nothing would 
be done on Chile; Kissinger responded that he couldn't get into that subject. 

Kissipger concluded that the main thing to convey to the North Vietnamese 

) was a mood, the fact that we had no interest in trying to trick them. We 
know they are serious people and negotiations would not depend on a gimmick, 

Markovich closed the conversation by saying that he would tell Mai Van Bo 
that Kissinger was the same except that he laughed less. Kissinger said 

that he unfortunately had to close the meeting for other business. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, at Kissinger's suggestion. Lord gave 
Markovich his home address in case the iatter had anything interesting to 
communicate. 


y from Gerald R. Ford Library 


